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EDITORIALS 



"STANDARDS" BY BROWNELL 

EVER since his brilliant volume "French work in the hierarchy of art. Certainly we do not 

Traits" appeared Mr. William Crary Brownell agree with some of the most important judgments 

has been regarded as a most fascinating in his "French Art" resulting from the application 

writer and master of literary style. This reputa- of such standards as he has set for himself, 

tion was not only maintained but increased by But has Mr. Brownell any definite standard by 

"American Prose Masters" and "Victorian Prose which he judges? If so, what is it? Has he 

Masters," and now his new book, "Standards" — obeyed Voltaire's injunction: "If you wish to con- 

(Scribner's) continues the good impression. And verse with me, define your terms?" Has he coined 

justly so, because he seems — we say seems — more or chosen as a guide a definition of art which he 

and more to have leaned towards the belief in the is prepared to defend, and which is the first requi- 

dictum of Chateaubriand: "A book lives only by site in any art standard? Apparently not. We 

virtue of its style," — a mistaken slogan, of course, have looked in vain for such a definition in his 

but a conception of the importance of style in art books, though it may have escaped us in our search, 

that has influenced many writers and artists since Mr. Brownell is a leading and honored member 

the apogee of the romantic movement and, we be- of the Academy of Arts and Letters. As such and 

lieve, to their own detriment. • as a fearless critic he should be governed by a 

In fact Mr. Brownell's belief in the importance definition of art that he at least believes to be 
of style is almost too marked. In consequence his sound. If he has one, we challenge him, in the 
own style is, occasionally, involved to the extent of interests of the common good to state it, so that 
making it "difficult reading" and now and then the American public can discuss it, adopt or reject it. 
slightly obscure at least enough to tax the readers's We ourselves have a standard and publish it 
power of quickly grasping his meaning,- which nearly every month. We judge all works by that 
difficulty of reading is not quite in harmony with standard, and we invite the philosophers in the world 
good style, the essence of which, according to of art to use the columns of The Art World to 
Herbert Spencer is "the economy of the attention show its fallacy, or admit its soundness. Our 
of the reader" — an invulnerable test of good style columns are open at any time to any one for the 
in every art — economy of the attention of the purpose. For the sooner we know that our stand- 
reader and of the beholder and of the hearer. ard is right or wrong the better. If Mr. Brownell 

Mr. Brownell places much emphasis upon the has no definition of art, will he take the trouble to 

significance of style — "significance" being one of state why none of the following definitions should 

his favorite words. But in spite of Chateaubriand be adopted by the Academy and made the corner- 

the contents of a book count for much more than stone of its standard : 
he appeared willing to grant when he coined his 

half-truth quoted above. For Homer's "Iliad" if "Art is emotion passed through thought and fixed in 

translated into English and then into Spanish would form" ' DeUarte 

still be an immortal book though divested of its "^rt for Art's sake means to its adepts the pursuit of 

«».;~;„.^i „+,.i^ „;™„i„ u«„ „* jj.^ a» i -i. pure beauty, without any other preoccupation" Oautier 

origmal style—simply because of its contents, its ' ..^ l\^ Art for Art's sake and give me Art 

story. That Homer's book must have been more for Humanity's sake" Victor Hufio 

fascinating in its original style to a Greek is con- "Art is the expression of the reason and conscious life, 

ceded evolcing in us both the deepest consciousness of existence 

■D i-u i. -i. _ n/r -b ii> u 1 ■ and the highest feeling and loftiest thought" Ouyav 

Be that as it may, Mr. Brownell S new book is u^he pursuit of beauty is an antique fad; the artist 

an admirable work and nothing could be more should not seek beauty, "but the expression of character 

timely. It arrives at the psychological moment in a personal technique"" C. Mauclair 

when it is much needed. It is a distinct benefit to "Every human work made, in any language, with the 

,.,.,., . , . . purpose of expressing or stirring human emotion is a work 

American literature because in a most convincing, '„£ ^^t; and a work of art is |reat in ratio of its power 

sometimes trenchant, manner it states the abso- of stirring the highest emotions of the largest number of 

lute present need of standards in all the arts, if cultured people for tlie longest period of tiiine"... ....... 

American artists hope to escape being swamped by ..Technique is Art!" B. D. W. stevenVn 

the wave of degenerate modernistic art approach- ..^rt is the manifestation of the essential characteristics 

ing our shores from Europe, and if American art of any imuortant idea more completely than it is expressed 

is ever to produce anything of more value than J" reality" • • • Taine 

mprp triflp.! ntiH i<? pvpr to prpate a srViool of rpallv "'^''t '^ ^ human activity, consisting in this, that one 

mere trifles ana is ever to create a scnooi oi reauy ^^^^^ consciously, by means of certain external signs, hands 

great and enduring art. on to others feeling, (emotions) he has lived through, until 

other people are infected by these feelings and also experi- 

Having said this much, we are free to say that ence tliem" •.;•,•• '^<'/*'<"' 

, „ v,„„„ ^„„„ u„„v, o,.,o..o tv,o+ ivr- 'Rxn-orr.^ll V. o o "Art Is thc manlf cstatlon of emotion transmitted extern- 

we have never been aware that Mr. Brownell has ^„^, ^^, ^ combination of lines, forms, colors, or by a 

ever used any definite standards when, in his succession of movements, sounds or words subjected to 

critiques he aimed to give the right place to any certahi rhythms" Veron 
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"Art should be independent of all clap trap, should stand 
alone and appeal to the artistic sense of eye or ear with- 
out confounding it with emotions entirely foreign to it, 
as devotion, pity, love, patriotism and the like" Whistler 

"Art is a piece of nature seen tnrough a temperament".. 

Zola 

Finally, does Mr. Brownell regard art from the 
standpoint of a process — artistry — or from the 
standpoint of a product — a finished work of art? 

His present work, "Standards," suggests that, as 
regards literature, he insists upon poetry — emotion 
— as being the test of art ; but nowhere can we find a 
definite statement of the fact. In truth there is 
enough vagueness in his writings and enough use 
of such words as are esoteric to the general reader, 
to make one believe now and then that in reality 
he cares more for style than poetry. He may reply 
that there can be no poetry without style. But the 
Japanese craftsman would reply to him that a 
lacquer box may be sublime by virtue of the 
precision of its workmanship — even though it does 
not at all arouse our emotions of awe, but appeals 
merely to our intellectual admiration. 

Even if we should succeed in showing the fallacy 
of his definition and standard, Mr. Brownell will 
still have helped greatly the important work of find- 
ing the standard the world is in need of, and this 
will be a distinct and most honorable service, since 
he who helps to show what a thing is not, helps also 
to indicate what it is. Bacon said that philoso- 
phers had made no progress in a thousand years 
before his time because they had quibbled about 
terms and did not define them. And there was 
anarchy in the moral world until the Scotch-Prus- 
sian Kant gave us his invulnerable "categorical im- 
perative" which is helping now to destroy the 
frightful immorality and anarchy in the social 
world. 



The world of art is also in a state of anarchy. Mr. 
Brownell admits this. It is also in need of a "cate- 
gorical imperative," not as to what constitutes art 
— a grasshopper singing on a rail-fence in the 
summer sun is already an artist. But what con- 
stitutes great art and differentiates it from trivial 
and degenerate art should be indicated in a defini- 
tion of art. We believe Mr. Brownell gifted with 
enough keenness of analysis to give us such a 
standard. Will he undertake the labor of doing it? 

Any one working upon a standard of art should 
remember that every artist is either a friend or 
an enemy of society. He either wishes to benefit 
or injure society, either negatively or positively. 
As to what is good or evil — in this life — is deter- 
mined by Kant's moral "categorical imperative": 
"Act so that your action may serve as the standard 
of universal action." From this standpoint we are 
safe in saying: The value of any standard of art 
depends on its ultimate good or evil effects upon 
society. If its effect is to lift art and life, it is 
a good standard; if its effect is to debase art and 
life, it is a bad standard. There is no escape from 
this. We say this in all sincerity since we admire 
not only Mr. Brownell's works but his personality. 

The fundamental purpose of the greatest Greek 
artists was to rouse in the people the adoration of 
the Olympian gods and heroes by not only appealing 
to their intellect but their emotions as well. The 
basic aim of the artists of the Medieval and Renais- 



sance epochs was the same — the awakening in the 
people of an adoration of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, through perfect artistry plus emotion-stir- 
ring poetic beauty. Whenever this purpose was 
lost sight of the quality of religious art declined. 
In secular art it has been the same. When the 
Greek or Renaissance artists aimed to stir our 
emotions of awe or rapture by making a sublime or 
supremely beautiful work, they achieved great 
results. As soon as great craftsmanship became 
the ideal, art declined. Mr. Brownell must be 
aware of this. 

Does he not see therefore the need of the Academy 
adopting a sublime point of view from which to 
look a;t art and stand by it? and then either adopt 
or coin a definition of art for its standard which 
will be in harmony with such a point of view? An 
invulnerable definition of art once adopted will give 
the Academy its proper place on the spiritual map 
and enormously increase its power for good, be- 
cause such a definition will serve as a constitution, 
not only for the Academy, but for every artist in 
America. It will not do to say a sound definition 
of art is unnecessary. 



Next to a definition of art, a sound standard of 
art measurement must embrace a sound definition 
of style. Mr. Brownell in all his essays invariably 
discusses the style of the artist. For example in 
his essay on Carlyle he says: "It is, however, diffi- 
cult to believe that the present neglect of Carlyle 
will continue indefinitely, for whatever else may be 
said about it, his work is literature. In the first 
place its style must be preservative, as style always 
is in a very considerable degree." To what degree? 

Further, speaking in his "French Art" of Ingres 
he says: "Inferior surely to David when he at- 
tempted the grand style, he had a truer feeling for 
the subtler quality of style itself." What does he 
mean by this? 

Finally, speaking of Dalou in the same book he 
says: "Then, too, M. Dalou has a certain nobility 
which Carpeaux's vivacity is a shade too animated 
to reach. Motive and treatment blend in a larger 
sweep. The graver substance follows the planes 
and lines of a statelier if less brilliant style. It has, 
in a word, more style." What does he mean by 
this?* 

It is highly important that this matter of the 
meaning of style, what makes style and what differ- 
entiates style from manner should be clarified once 
for all. Buffon's celebrated remark Le style c'est 
I'homme mime (style is the man himself) does not 
at all do it. It does define personal manner but 
not style, which is a different matter entirely. Nor 
does his further remark "Style is nothing other 
than the order and movement which we put into 
our thought." Mr. Brownell's explanation in his 
"French Art" of what he means by style does not 
clearly explain. It only beclouds the matter, as 
does this remark: "Well, then, speaking thus abso- 
lutely and positively, the cardinal defect of the insti- 
tute sculpture — and the refined and distinguished 
work of M. Mercie, better roerhaos than almost any 
other assists us to see this — is its over-carefulness 
of style." 

Will not Mr. Brownell once for all make a serious, 
separate, attempt to clarify what he means by Style 
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and Manner — two things which are so often con- 
founded? Will he kindly tear to pieces Mr. Ruck- 
stuhl's definition of style : 

"Style in art is a matter of fundamental composi- 
tion, of the arrangement of lines, masses and color ; 
of words, of sounds and of m&vements, indicating a 
departure from the truth of nature and from the 
commonplace." 

"Manner in art is a matter of superficial technical 
execution, indicating a departure from the truth of 
nature and from the commonplace." 

If these are not invulnerable, will he help us to 
find such as are beyond successful attack? Laying 
so much stress on style as he does, he should have a 
clear notion of what constitutes style and how to 
produce it in the abstract and in the concrete — 
good and bad style. 

We, also, positively insist on style in a work of 
art but by no means to the extent that did Chateau- 
briand, or to the extent that Mr. Brownell does, 
above all not to the extent that the extreme "individ- 
ualists" do. But no work can be entirely great or 
beautiful in which style is entirely ignored. But 
we repeat, we agree with Herbert Spencer that the 
first requirement of good style is "the economy of 
the attention of the reader" to insure clarity and 
ease of reading, or, in plastic or musical art to 
insure ease of contemplation or of hearing. Now 
if Mr. Brownell will complete Spencer's work and 
indicate to us the other elements of good style he 
will do his country a great service. 



Finally there is this supreme question in every 
art standard: Shall artists and the world look at 
art from the standpoint of the beautiful or the 
truthful? One would suppose that he leans toward 
the point of view that truth counts for more than 
beauty — at least in plastic art. For in his "French 
Traits" he says: " 'In art!' exclaims a French critic, 
Jacques de Biez, 'we care more for the truth than 
even for the beautiful.' Nothing could be more just. 
It is precisely for this reason that sentimental and 
poetical people^ have hitherto wholly surpassed the 
French in art where the beautiful is of even more 
importance than the truth — Italy in plastic art, for 
example, the Germans in musical and England in 
poetry." He has not made clear that he does not 
lean towards this idea — of the subordination of 
beauty to truth in art. But further along the same 
page he begins to make us think he does agree with 
M. Biez, but his style robs his language of so 
much definiteness that we are not convinced. What 
we need in a standard is a statement whether, yes 
or no, beauty should be of the first consideration, 
and truth of the second consideration in a work of 



art. We say yes, beauty first, last and all the time, 
and beauty — when relatively perfect, will exclude 
untruth and evil. 

Mr. Brownell says in "French Art" that in the 
nineteenth century "nature has acquired new dig- 
nity, she can not be studied too closely or too long. 
The secret of the universe is now pursued through 
observation as formerly it was through fasting and 
prayer." Well, a close and long study of nature 
will certainly prove that there is a cosmic urge 
throughout the universe, pushing all things toward 
beauty. Beauty is the law of the universe and the 
final aspiration of nature. "He hath made all 
things beautiful in his time!" said Solomon. 

Nature cares nothing, for truth, it cares nothing 
for goodness, its one certain yearning is for the 
beautiful. Mr. Brownell says : "Art does not stand 
still. Its canons change. There is a constant evolu- 
tion in its standards, its requirements." This is 
not true — of great art. It is true only of trivial 
art. The laws of truly great art are more inflexible 
than those of the Medes however the rules of clever 
or trivial may change. 

It is true that standards of art are not made as 
a cobbler makes a shoe — ^they grow. But unless 
the clearest minds work the soil they never will have 
a standard. 

The one defect of Mr. Brownell's writing in our 
eyes is that he writes as if he felt that every one 
of his readers had all the erudition of a Macaulay 
and the quickness of perception of a Napoleon. This 
gives it a slight air of "smartness." A little less 
sophisticated complexity, less involvedness and a 
touch of even stupid definiteness would help the 
average reader to get a clear idea of his final mean- 
ing and with less effort. This lack of positive 
definiteness, this ever graceful, even pussy-footing 
analysis, positively charming though it is, circum- 
scribes his leadership. He has all the intellectual 
suggestiveness of an Emerson without his bludgeon- 
ing positiveness which, velvety though it is in 
Emerson's style, does yet convince and grip the 
reader and make of him a convert. What Mr. 
Brownell needs is a little less modesty and a little 
more of altruistic egotism, such as will fire him to 
aim to rule his epoch in aesthetic criticism and so 
force him to use his exceptional gifts to clarify the 
air by precision of statements and definitions made 
invulnerable by simple and clear reasoning and a 
wealth of pictorial illustration to drive home the 
truth of his definitions of art, style, manner, beauty, 
expression, technique — all the elements that enter 
into the creation, not of trivial, but of great art — 
the only kind that will endure and the only kind most 
worthy of the fostering care of the nation ! 



"MOONLIGHT" 

Painting by Ralph A. Blakelock 

(See frontispiece) 



THE sad condition of Ralph A. Blakelock has 
concentrated upon him an amount of attention 
which was sure to stimulate the progressive 
rise in the prices paid for his pictures; but in 
other ways it did not enure to his advantage so far 
as his standing as a painter is concerned. Un- 
doubtedly his unhappy mental condition had a good 
deal to do with this rise in prices. Though alive. 



the effect was much the same as if he had passed 
away: thus a definite stop was put to the output 
from his studio, a limit was placed on the number 
of his pictures likely to be exposed for sale, and we 
all know that dealers and cautious collectors take 
such factors into consideration; so, to this upward 
impulse the recent revival of interest in his mental 
trouble came as a further "boost." 



